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April 28, 1961 


&rnold Mayer, Legislative Representative, 
Amalgamated Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen, 
100 Indiana Avenue, N.W., 

Washington 1, D.C. - 


Dear Arnold: 
Here is a sampling of specific cases in which braceros 
have been used openly for strikebreaking purposes. 


(1) DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation, Arvin, California, 
1917-199. Union involved: National Farm Labor Union, later 
National Agricultural Workers Union, still later merged with 
Amakhamated Meatcutters and Butcherg Workaan of North America, 
AFL-CIO. An agent of the Agricultural Extension Service, which 
at that time was administering the bracero progran, told me: 
tWwe uscd to escort the Nationals through the union picket lines. 
After all, it wes our job to see that the Nationals got work. 
Personally, I didn't think much of the strike. The union staged 
a parade through Bakersfield, carrying signs like 'Stop RRER 
American serfdom.' I stopped one of the domestics and I asked 
him what 'serfdom' meant. He said he didn't know." A union 
representative has written me about this strike: "Mexican 
Nationals used behind the picket lines for six weeks in the 
crucial operation of irrigating. The principal issue was recog- 
nition of the Union. Thosein charge of the strike were of the 
opinion that the use of Braceros during the critical period ak 
king. ..was decisive in the breaking of the strike." 


(2) National Farm Labor Union, San Joaquin and Stanislaus 
Counties, California, September-October, 1950. Wages had deen 
cut in tomato picking. NFLU Local 300, with about 200 active 
members at that time, organized a strike of some 3,500 domestic 
tomato wrkers. The response was good, and the strike was 
cenerally effective. Wages were temporarily restored. At that 
point, however, 2,000 braceros were sent into the area, and 
worked under “escort” by highway patrolmen and private police. 
Wages were cut again and the strike broken. 


(3) National Farm Labor Union, Imperial Valley, California, 
April, 1951. The crop involved was cantaloupes. The NFLU demands 


incliw ed wages,union recognition, and removal of wetbacks from 
the area. By manning the borderxnikn themselves, domestic 
workers were largely successful in doing what the Border Patrol 
claimed could not be done. To their dismay, however, the 
locals found that the wetbacks were replaced,not by locals, but 
by braceros. Once again, the braceros were under police guard. 
The strike was broken, but in the process the NFLU built large 
and active locals in the Valley. The groundwork wss le Vale ea ate)s & 
action the following year. 


(1) NFLU, nperial Valley, May-dune, 1952. Canta lpupes 
had traditionally been picked at piece rates of approximately 
25¢ per crate. Through skill, experience, and teamwork, domestic 

crews were able to make fairly good wages on this basis. With 
the availability of braceros, Imperial Valley growers switched 
to hourly rates: 70¢ across the board. The NFLU struck, 
primarily over this wage grievance. Thestrike was virtually 
100% effective among “domestic workers : et least 550 walked Ota: 
their joys and threw up picket lines. For the remainder of the 
cantaloupe season, the Department of Labor pondered the question 
of whether a bona fide labor dispute existed. Throughout this 
entire period, the Imperial Valley Farmers Association was 
authorized to use braceros in such numbers and at sucn locations 
as it saw fit. The strike was broken, the NFLU Imperial Valley 
locals were broken, and for all practical purposes the NFLU 
itself was broken. This was the best organized of all NFLU 
strikes -- and it was the last NFLU strike. When a whole 
year's preparation was swept away with such contemptuous ease 
by the growers' and covernment agencies' wielding the inherent 
strikebreaking potentialities of P.L. 78, Dr. Galarza mmm km eimat 
came to a painful but inescapable conclusion. He concluded 
that he would be misleading the people to try to organize them 
and ask them tomake sacrffices in strikes which were certain to 
be broken over and over again by the ready-made instruments 
now in the hands of the opposition. The remaining history of 
the NFLU (or NAWU), with the exception of the minor grassfires 
mentioned below, was one long attempt to expunge Public Law 78 
or modify it and its administration so as to remove its anti- 
domestic teeth. (There is nots pace here to discuss Galarza's 
activities and proposals anent P.L. 78. In my estimation, they 
bear careful study by everyone who onsiders himself concerned 
with the "reform" of this law.) 


(5) Between 195, and 1959, the union's members became 

involved, sometimes ira dvertently, ir a number of actions, 

quite restricted in scope, which might better be described as 
“spontaneous withholding of labo#" than as strile s in the usual 
sense of that term. The labor-busting character of the bracero 
program was felt just the same. Galarza writes: "During these 
eae years, the NFLU experienced interfe ence fron employers by 

he use of braceros in localized actions in cotton picking, orange 
harvesting, and potato picking, ‘Strikes were not called formally 


in view of the activation of braceros by employer organizations. 


Between 195h and 1959 the NAWU (NFLU) was involved in similar 
localized actions in Salinas (carrots), Stockton (aspararus and 
tomatoes), Sutter (pea ;), Fresno {canta loupes). in ech 
instance union members i; limited movements to stop production. 
Nationals were moved in tofake their places. In each instance 
also-there was police protection. Union objectives inthese 
cases were limited, usually to preventing wage CULE ss 

Local: (0, 

(6) United Packinghow e Worlers of Amer ica,fad very much 
the same experiences, particularly after 195), when many opera~ 
tions which had formerly been done in sheds, by domestics, 
under union contracts, were moved into the fields. Wages were 
cut by 50% or more, and under these circumstances virtualiy all 
jobs packiric lettuce, celery, carrots,etc., were filled by 
braceros. When UPWA sought to restore former ware levels and 
union conditions in the fields (UPWA did not try to get the jobs 
moved back into sheds), the usual grim round occurred in every 
case. Picket lines were established; action was requested of 
the Department of Labor; USDL's investigations invariably consumed 
a month,’ six weeks, or more; during this time braceros worked 
behind the picket lines; some while efter the crop was all 
harvested, USDD would make its ruling that a labor dispute did 
in fact exist and that therefore braceros should not be used. 

I enclose a statement from a Business Agent of UPWA, Local 78, 
testifying to one such occasion involving a celery plantation 
in Santa Cruz County, California. 4 would est imate UPWA has 
struck on ten or twelve other such occasions, and in every 
case, so far as I know, the strikes have been broken by the 
use of Mexican Nationals. 


(7) Braceros worked behind picket lines of the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, during September, 1960, 
at the tomato properties of the Yochran Company, San Joaquin 
County, California. On this occasion, to lend a dash of piquance, 
the Department of Labor varied its usual procedure by ruling 
rather morefuickly than usual (about two weeks), but ruling that 
a labor dispute did not exist because the field had alre dy been 
picked over,once,and each picking represented a different crop- 
activity! AWOC called off the strike. 


(8) Braceros worked behind picket lines of the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee during Augwt, 1960, at the peach 
ranch of Tom Bowers, Butte County, California. At one point, 
some of the pickets, goaddd beyond endurance, made a foray into 
the orchard and knocked over some of the ladders on which braceros 
were working. This was one of the only two occasions on which 
domestic workers have given such expression to their feelings 
during the history of the bracero program. (So far as L am aware, 
at least.) I think the remarkable thing is that domestics have 
shown so much restraint. Incipient violence is built into the 
bracero system as surely as the undermining of wages and working 
conditions. 


(9) The most recent, and one of the most dramatic and 
well-publicized uses of P.L. 78 as a strikebreaking instrument, 


air 


of course, was in the Imperial Valley, between January 16 and 

March. 17, 1961. I have prepmed a detailed day-by-day recapitula- 
tion of the events during this strike, particularly as regards 

the handline of the bracero issue. I do not have any extra 
copies,but Fred Blackwell has one, and I'm sure he would be 

happy to lend it to you. A couvle of my favorite quotes: 

Glenn Brockway, BES Regional Director,January 25: "...growers 

may lose certifications if they persist infsing braceros as strike- 
breakers." (Emphasis added.) March 3: “the Mexican government 

has demanded that 2,600 of its citizens working in California... 

be pulled out of their joos on farms tSnvolved in a labor dispute. 

Goldberg said he has been stalling the request for a month in the 
belief he could settle the dispute." 


in all fairness, I must admit there has summa been some 
improvement in the government acencies, particulary in the 
Devartment of Employment in California. But the above quote from 
Goldberg lays bare the heart of the problem and the reason why 
I have said P.L. 78 has "inherent strikebreaking potentialities." 
The nature of bureaucracies being what it is, government decisions 
take time. I don't suppose we should really want it any other 
way. 1, for one, would not want arbitrary, one-man rule over 
the bracero program, even if, for the moment, that one man happened 
to sympathize with my position. Administrators , and their 
sympathies, can and do change. And authoritarianism tends to 
"oreep" into other areas. ‘So we are stuck: so long as the 
covernment is in the business of supplying foreign contract 
labor, there are going to be delays in making decisions affecting 
the welfare of domestic worlers, and those delays, rather than 
the decisions themselves, are going to be fatal to the domestics! 
interests. The month that Goldberg tried to "setile the dispute" 
would not have been disastrous if the producs involved had been 


steel. Sime the product was lettuce, the strike was broken as surely 


as if the Department of Labor had sent out 2,600 of its 
bureaucrats to bring in the crop. 


The growers are always wailing about the highly seasonal 
character of their operations, but I have a hunch they know 
that that very factor is an advantage to them, so long as 
Public Law 78 is what it is and government agencies are what 
they are. 


Feel free to excerpt from the above anything which you feel 
you can use, and use it in any way you wish. But I hope you and 
your Congressional friends will not lose sight of the fact that 
Public Law 78 is intrinsically a labor-busting device, cannot be 
anything else, and, in one way or another, will continue to serve 
Southwestern growers as such until it passes from the scene. 


Henry Anderson 


